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THE INDIAN WHITE PAPER 


I AM here to offer you some comments on the White 
Paper proposals, and I do so from the standpoint of 
a man who went to India in the Civil Service in 1890, 
and who has watched the development of that country 
at close quarters for nearly half a century. 

The first point that I wish to make will, I fear, not 
appeal to many of you. It has been your fate from year 
to year to receive from your Secretary of State and 
publications of the Government of India the soothing 
syrup of assurances that wonderful progress has been 
made in the development of the country, and figures 
are given you of the expansion of railways and iniga- 
tional canals, roads and telegraphs and buildings. I lie 
National Congress, on the other hand, regard these 
claims of your successful trusteeship of Indian inteiests 
with contempt. They assert that the same material 
progress would have been made under any other tute¬ 
lage of India, by any other European nation, or by 
Japan, and they assert, further, that it would have 
been carried out by any Indian ruler under the in¬ 
fluence of the spirit of economic progress which has 
marked the development of all parts of the world 
throughout the nineteenth century. And in this clash 
of opinions I hold that the truth lies far more with your 
Indian critics than with your spokesmen in Parliament. 
But pari passu with this economic development there 
has been taking place a change in the moral atmosphere 
in India which is something intangible and subtle, and 
which cannot be measured in miles of iron or stee 01 
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tons of bricks and mortar. This change has operated 
on the minds and the hearts of the people, and has 
effected a moral revolution. This, I claim, is the out¬ 
standing result of British rule and is derived from the 
precepts of equal law and justice, from the influence 
of the Christian religion and the teaching of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and from the example of good administra¬ 
tion and equal dealing between man and man, which 
arc the chief glories of the British Empire. To my 
mind these intangible benefits are far superior to any¬ 
thing that can be claimed in the guise of material im¬ 
provements. On the other hand, any hostile critic can 
refuse to accept a claim to moral advancement as being 
something outside the scope of weights and measures 
and, therefore, impossible to prove: and you are entitled 
to be sceptical of the statement as a matter of faith 
that the public conscience amongst the educated classes 
of India has made an incredible advance in this last 
half-century. 

I admit fully that many scandalous lapses may occur, 
but I would ask those who proclaim their disbelief in 
the ability, the integrity, and the courage of Indian 
politicians to examine the state of affairs which we see 
before our eyes in the different countries of Europe. 
Suppose we stood to Europe as we stand to India, 
would we deny the right of self-government to all races 
which fell short of our own standards of financial purity 
and equal justice? And if we were Indians, and were 
watching the degradation that has befallen the highly 
vaunted edifice of Western Civilization, would we feel 
it possible that Indian administration would fall below 
the standards which are now being revealed to the 
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public amazement, and horror? And if we turn our 
eyes to the United States of America, is the ease 
different ? 

I ask therefore whether it is wise or just to set up 

for a country of 350 millions of people a standard ot 

administration too perfect for this wicked world; or to 

argue that if this standard eoidd not be attained for 

a certainty then India could not be trusted to be 

%/ 

responsible for its own administration. 

Let us consider next the allegation that Parliament 
is being asked to break away from the old tradition oi 
British rule in India, to abdicate its powers and to 
betray those interests which Britishers have right 1 ally 
acquired in India while they have been engaged in 
establishing peace and order and a stable administra¬ 
tion since 1705. I would ask you, on the contrary, to 
consider a very different aspect and to say that the 
present proposals merely add the coping-stone to an 
edifice which has been in slow and constant process of 
construction for the last 100 years. Let me remind you 
of tlie words written by Lord Macaulay, when, as a 
member of the Governor-General’s Council in Calcutta 
in 1834, he laid the foundation of English education 

in India : 

‘It may be that the public mind of India may so 
expand under our system and our subjects ha\ ing 
been brought up under good government may 
develope a capacity of better government, that 
having been instructed in European learning, they 
may crave for European institutions. I know not 
whether such a day will ever come, but if it does it 
will be the proudest day in the annals of England.’ 
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Step by step the people of India have been associated 
more and more, first in the advice and then in the con¬ 
trol of their Government, and they have produced 
men who have studied and imbibed every form of 
Western intellectual effort; men who have shown their 
/ , / competence, not only in the less virile pursuits of ^ u/ 
, oratory and law and philosophy, but also in the dis¬ 
coveries of science and of industry, in the manipula- /, -1 
tion of markets, and in the most astute rogueries of./„ 
finance. I have omitted the twin arts of politics and ( 
religion; my time is too short to enable me in these 
brief remarks to give you personal illustrations, but I 
feel I must deviate here for a moment’s reflection on 
two shining examples which have recently occupied 
your eyes and thoughts on the London stage. They 
move in somewhat different planes, but both have been 
‘news’ to your illustrated Press. I refer to the Maha- 
raja of Alwar and to Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Maharaja entertained His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and some of the highest ladies in the land to a 
banquet at a Mayfair Hotel, and poured forth floods 
of eloquence as unstinted as the hospitality of the 
revenues of his starving people: his guests admired his 
breastplate where in diamonds and emeralds he had 
emblazoned the words Raja Rishi—King and Saint. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s platform was the House of 
Friends, where many noble minds accepted him as the 
incarnation of Divine Inspiration. He also posed as 
the Politician and Saint. Have you anv reason then 
to wonder that the Indian politician watching these 
events with cynical contempt should greet each other 
with an augur’s wink and say, ‘These people have no 
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power of discrimination. They will swallow any bluff 
if it is pitched high enough.’ 

Great then have been the surprise and the shock 
when your Secretary of State took off the velvet glove 
of his exquisite suavity, and supported the Viceroy 
when Lord Willingdon deprived the Maharaja of his 
State, and the Mahatma of his libertv. These shocks 
have done much to sober India. 

Whatever branch of knowledge may be open to the 
human mind some Indian will be found able to com¬ 
pete with the best European members therein, but it 
will be objected supposing we grant the knowledge and 
the ability, where is the guarantee that these qualities 
will be utilized for the good of the State? 

In a matter of such import to the welfare of the 
people of India and in some degree to the peoples of 
the British Commonwealth it is necessary to speak with 
complete candour, and the only candid answer is that 
there is not, and cannot be, any such guarantee. In 
the political affairs of man there can be no guarantee 
in any country that the rulers for the time being 
will behave with wisdom, moderation, and decency. 
In spite of that ever-recurring uncertainty, history 
teaches us that Governments succeed one another with 
a steady improvement in the public conscience in 
toleration of the differences of other men, and in the 
growth of fair dealing between man and man. \Miile 
these qualities are in the highest degree imponderable 
I ask you to believe that the result of British rule in 
India has been, through the example of your Public 
Servants and the teaching of your literature and laws, 
to break down the age-long conflicts of religion and 
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caste in India, and to widen the outlook and the sym¬ 
pathies of man so that for the first time in the History 
of India as a whole they regard themselves as Indians 
first, and caste men or religious devotees in a secondary 
degree. It would be foolish and untrue to deny that 
outbreaks of violence do occur between different castes 
and religions, but when you are legislating for 350 mil¬ 
lions of peoples you must look at broad tendencies, 
and not concentrate your gaze on minor and inessential 
differences. 

This is the general outlook which has led me to join 
a body, known as the Union of Britain and India, 
founded to advocate some advance in the new consti¬ 
tution for India which should be based on the principles 
which underlie the White Paper proposals. Those main 
principles may be defined as Federation, Provincial 
Autonomy, and Central Responsibility. In this Asso¬ 
ciation you will find a considerable number of men 
who have held high office in India since the Montagu- 
Chclmsford reforms were introduced, and who arc in 
consequence in close touch with the most recent de¬ 
velopments in Indian thought and administration. 

You may, however, justly say that these considera¬ 
tions are vague and general, and do not help you to 
a decision whether the White Paper proposals arc the 
best adapted to further the welfare of the people of 
India, and to safeguard the relations between India and 
the British Empire. On these points you will shortly 
receive the advice of your Joint Select Committee. It 
is impossible to give adequate praise to the long- 
suffering endurance with which your representatives, 
both in the Round Table Conferences and the Joint 
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Select. Committee, have given their time and their 
hrains to the repeated examination of what Burke 
styled the ‘inmost recesses and labyrinths of the India 
detail’, a task which would have driven Job to bore¬ 
dom and blasphemy. 

It is over sanguine to expect that the first draft of 
a measure of such gigantic proportions should he free 
from blemishes and errors, and both Parliament and 
India must be patient. I am therefore grateful for the 
opportunity to point out what, in my judgement, arc 
serious defects in these proposals. 

The Franchise is, admittedly, the foundation on 
which the new constitution must rest, and I find my¬ 
self unable to approve of the proposals prepared by 
the Lothian Committee, and broadly accepted by the 
Government. For lack of time I must deal with them 
in a few curt sentences. They arc based on a property 
qualification at a time when in this country we have 
discarded that qualification. They enfranchise many 
millions of illiterate men who will be liable to he stam¬ 
peded by the wildest rumours which are so easily 
spread amongst credulous mobs. They do not give 
sufficient voting power to the humbler classes to guard 
themselves against exploitation by the propertied 
classes, and while the franchise of the poor is insigni¬ 
ficant, there is no possibility of its expansion on a pro¬ 
perty qualification. 

We must remember that the British arc finally sur- 
rendering for good and all their power of intervention 
for the protection of the peasant and the artisan, and 
I submit that it shows a lack of vision and of courage 
to set up a system which gives these poorer classes no 


B 
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weapon of defence. The same argument applies with 
even greater force to the necessity of giving the women 
of India the vote for their protection from terrible 
oppression. The urgency of their need has been re¬ 
vealed to the general public in India for the first time 
by a committee of Indian politicians appointed by the 
Indian House of Legislature. This is in the report on 
Child Marriage by what is known as the Joshi Com¬ 
mittee of 1020. In regard to it I recommend a perusal 
of the recent book by Miss Eleanor Rathbone entitled 
Child Marriage, or the Indian Minotaur. 

Some of you may have heard of the alternative 
Franchise proposals for the substitution of a system of 
indirect election, but it may be news to you that this 
system has been established by the Dutch in their 
colonies of Netherland India, and by the French in 
Syria, and that in other countries where Oriental rulers 


have been faced with the same all-pervading obstacle 
of general illiteracy, they have, of their own choice, 
adopted the same method: in Turkey, Iraq, and Egypt, 
and that the Lothian Committee themselves have re¬ 
ported that this method was working satisfactorily in 
these latter countries and in Syria. You will be told 
that the Indian politicians have protested their dislike 
for indirect elections, but you will have noted that they 
have protested a similar dislike for every safeguard 
that has been suggested and this indirect election is 
primarily a safeguard for the poor and the illiterate 
against the tyranny of the oligarch and the plutocrat. 

You will find in the Lothian Report that the sug¬ 
gestion is condemned on the very secretive objection 
of ‘administrative difficulties’. 
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If you have time to study C hapter 1- of the report 
dealing with this point you will see that it turns on the 
assumed necessity of a double process of appointing at 
each political crisis secondary electors and subsequently 
taking their votes. The double process assumed is un¬ 
necessary and yet it was owing to this misdescription 
of the procedure that official opinion was east against it. 

This is the crux of the question ; and let me illustrate 
the method. Take a village of 1,000 inhabitants, 200 
houses, and 500 adults. It is entitled to ten representa¬ 
tive voters. The houses are divided into ten circles of 
twenty. The people are summoned to the village well 
or meeting-place, and arc asked to nominate a spokes¬ 
man for each circle. That person is registered in the 
village record as the representative voter for a period 
of ten years, and whenever an election occurs the village 
sends to the polling station its ten registered voters. 

This is the system in all its simplicity and it was not 
so described to the advisory bodies: as indeed is clearly 
revealed in this Chapter 1. 

No man will willingly read so dull a subject as a 
Franchise Report, but I beg you to sacrifice yourselves 
and to prevent this grievous injustice to the poorest 

and weakest of your fellow subjects. 

Some people believe that the Congress organization 

would capture and bribe the secondary electors. lie is 

a bold man who would say that an illiterate mob is less 

* 

liable to be misled by specious oratory than t he selected 
greybeard of that mob. 

Rut in any case I submit that it is an unworthy 
motive for our action if it is governed bv the possible 
troubles of the present political crisis, and that we must 
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build well and truly for a future which no man can 
foresee. 


There are no difficulties in this system at all com¬ 
parable to those which are inherent in the Lothian pro¬ 
posals. I do not ask you to believe this on my word 
alone. You will find ample support in the signatures of 
competent administrators, fourteen in number, who 
submitted their unanimous opinion to the Royal Empire 
Society in October 1930: a document which has been 
printed and published by that Society. To mention 
one practical obstacle which might easily lead to the 
total destruction of democratic elections in India, the 
Lothian Committee report that their scheme would 
cost the State half a million pounds for every election, 
and would cost the candidates three-quarters of a 
million pounds: a burden that would be found truly 
intolerable in so poor a country. 

You mav say that there is no time now to make a 
change in the foundation of the new scheme; but I 
submit to you that the very terms of the White Paper 
give you an ample breathing space that will enable you 
to reconstitute the scheme on a far sounder plan. I 
refer to those paragraphs (32 and 00 of the Proposals) 
which lav down that a break-down of the finances re- 
quires a reconsideration of the position. Again it has 
been stated explicitly that Central Responsibility de¬ 
pends on Federation and that Federation requires the 
assent of such number of the Princes as govern a 
majority of the population of Indian States. 

It is for you to decide whether the Government 
should be held to these conditions or not: and to that 
point I desire to invite your special attention. You are 
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being told that India is impatient, is tired of your Con¬ 
ferences and Committees, and will not wait. I would 
respectfully urge you not to allow yourselves to be 
hustled and rushed. Mr. Montagu in 1910 was in a 
great hurry and Parliament, preoccupied with the 
chaos left by the War, was not in a position to restrain 
his actions. Do not repeat that mistake. It is seven 
years since your Statutory Commission began their 
labour, and those seven vears have not been wasted. 

' V 

But the task of settling in all its details a Statute for 
the governance of a continent that resembles Europe 
is far more difficult than the limited task over which 
the League of Nations has been busy at Geneva lor 
fourteen years. 

Consider the slow progress that the League has 
made, and reflect that it is only now that a glimmering 
perception of the magnitude and intricacy of their 
responsibilities is beginning to dawn in the minds ol the 
Indian politicians. And what about those ol your home 
politicians who have been brought up to believe that 
England would be more prosperous if she were not 

burdened with the British Empire? 

There is much yet to be learned and unlearned on 

both sides. 

I would ask you to consider the change in mutual 
relations of the races from the days when Calcutta was 
being founded to the day when the Ottawa plan of 
Imperial Preference was accepted by the Indian Legis¬ 
lature at Delhi. The cringing merchants ol the early 
Moghul days passed through the boisterous conquests 
of Clive to the gentle diplomacy of your recent gover¬ 
nors and Civil Servants. 
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But it must be admitted if we are to be candid that 
our fellow countrymen have assumed airs of superiority 
which have been infinitely galling to Indians of self- 
respect. 

And it is these injuries to pride which arc the chief 
obstacle to a good understanding and goodwill to-day. 

It is these bitter memories which align the Indian 
Liberals so closely in support of the Congress extre¬ 
mists; and which lead to the offensive use of the term 
‘alien’ even in the final Memorandum handed to the 
Joint Select Committee by the Indian Delegates (vide 
paragraph 28 on page 50). 

If you read Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru’s contribution 

you will see that the British connexion with India re- 
%/ 

reives a small measure of goodwill from a man who has 
been a member of the Viceroy’s Council and who has 
been invested bv the British Government with every 
honour and dignity. 

I add one other quotation from the Joint Memoran¬ 
dum (pp. 45-0): ‘it is immaterial from the Indian 
point of view whether these trusts are British or 
internal ional.’ 

You may also have seen in 77/e Times of April 4th 

% 

that Mr. Jinnali, one of the Moslim leaders, described 
the White Paper scheme as ‘treacherous’. 

Now t his hostility to ‘aliens’ has to he converted into 
I he genial cordiality of partners ; a conversion on which 
proper emphasis was laid in the proposals of the 
Government of India in September 1030. In these days 
atmosphere changes very rapidly, and we shall not be 
condemned to wait long. 

Let me cite as an example the acceptance by the 
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Indian Legislature of Imperial Preference—a revolu¬ 
tion of policy more astonishing than even your accep¬ 
tance of Protection in place of Free Trade, for in India 
racial distrust was added to economic ignorance. 

It is for you to estimate how the British public will 

react to the intricate and nieclv balanced factors of 

* 

this situation. Something has been done for their en¬ 
lightenment through the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conferences and the Joint Select. Committee. 
They know now that there are mighty forces at work 

in India—forces of tyranny and cruelty, of hatred and 

*' * • * 

fear—from which British lives are marvellously slid- 

% 

tered in these happy islands. 

The disturbances in Europe have shown that in 
every country chaos and anarchy lie concealed below 
the fair-seeming crust of social order. 

I take no sombre view of t he developments in Indian 
polity. There is a vast fund of goodwill amongst 
the masses in India to the British people; and the 
British people are only too anxious to reciprocate 
this goodwill and further the interests of the Indian 
masses. 

My humble submission is that the best road to the 
equal partnership so earnestly desired is by confirming 
the electoral power of the peasantry (W> percent, of the 
population) through adult suffrage and the Indirect 
Election. 

And it is because the Indian politicians (both of the 
Congress and moderates sections) know that Indirect 
Elections would give political power to the peasantry 
that they oppose this electoral procedure with such 
determination. 
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We were in distinct danger of being swept off our 
feet by the torrents of eloquence which opened the ^ 
first Round Table Conference and the accl amations ^( 
which greeted the carefully guarded secrecy with which 
Federation was sprung upon our Government. We 
owe some gratitude also to our own political leaders 
for the caution with which they resisted the temptation 
to give rash pledges which would have brought India 
into serious jeopardy. 

The Oriental is famed for his skill in the art of diplo¬ 
matic evasion, but lie met his master in Lord Reading, 
whose impromptu speech in that Conference of 1020 
recalled the quality of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory. 

Therefore I submit to you that when Mr. Gandhi, 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, or any other of your importu¬ 
nate allies urge you to speed, you should not be per¬ 
turbed by frowns or threats but should quote the 
Persian proverb: ‘Haste is of the Devil.’ 

Some of you may say that there is danger in delay 
not so much in India as in England, lest the settlement 
of this vast problem fall from your steady grasp into 
loss experienced hands. I submit, however, that a 
large part of that danger has been obviated by the 
sorry spectacle of Mr. Gandhi at the second Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Gandhi demonstrated on the 
most public platform in the world not only the veno¬ 
mous hatred of British rule which inspires the National 
Congress, but also their complete lack of political sense 
and their utter inability to compose the chaotic con¬ 
flicts of religion and caste. 

The revelation to the world that these hatreds are 
not created or fostered or falsely invented by the 
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British rulers in India for their own selfish ends is of 
inestimable value. 

We owe it to the courage and indomitable patienee 
of Lord Irwin now Lord Halifax that, at the risk of his 
reputation for sanity and strength, he persuaded Mr. 
Gandhi to conic to London and strip himself of the 
mvsterv which clothed him in the odour of sanctity; 
and in little else beside that odour. 

Now have the British public become sufficiently en¬ 
lightened by this revelation of the power of Congress 
for evil and their impotence for good ? That is a 
question of home politics on which it would be imper¬ 
tinent for me to offer any opinion. 

The election of 1931 has proved—if any doubted— 
that the heart of this people is sound and patriotic; but 
the danger of their being misled and stampeded is 
inherent in all masses, and you may be sure that the 
most subtle brains in the world, amongst the Brahmins 
of India, are being devoted to this task of inventing 
specious slogans for your next election. I suggest that 
Mr. Gandhi’s movement in the cause of the I ntouch- 
ablcs in India is a skilful preparation of this very 
ground. True that it is repudiated by the leaders ol 
the Untouchables, Ambedkar and others; but Congress 
influence on the Indian Press succeeds in preventing 
many of these repudiations from finding their way into 
any English newspapers. 

I do not deny, therefore, that there is risk in delay, 
but I submit that there is certainty of catastrophe in 
precipitate action. 

I take first the point of Finance. The White Paper 
lays down (paragraph GO) that unless the Governments, 

c 
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Federal and Provincial, are shown to be solvent, the 
position must be reconsidered. Almost every expert 
adviser has warned you that the burdens imposed under 
the White Paper scheme are intolerable and that the 
Governments cannot be solvent. Look at the Budgets 
which have just been published for each Province and 
have declared deficits under the existing system, and 
think of the additional burdens that are inevitable 
under the new system. And remember that the people 
are poor and that the financial balance rests primarily 
on the prices of agricultural produce which arc in the 
depths of depression. Remember also that several new 
Governments have been created and are proposed, 

which are admittedly insolvent. 

Our Indian friends will, no doubt, remind us that 
financial opinion is not infallible; that it denied the 
possible financing of the Great Y\ ar and that it has 
ruined the world since the War. They may claim free¬ 
dom to carry out Communistic experiments which lie 
outside the purview of Budgets and the laws of YV estern 
Finance. It has been argued on the Congress platform 
that the salary of the Viceroy should be reduced from 
Its.2.5,000 to Its.500. The Indian administration is, 
thanks to its efficiency, the cheapest in the world. The 


British civil 
.‘550 millions 


personnel amounts to 3,000 men amongst 
; their salaries are less than 3 per cent. 


of the State expenses. 


Where you have insolvency 


with vast deficits 


the removal of every British officer 


will not bridge the gap, though it will mean the 
crash of every branch of social service; justice, 
education, revenue, public health, transport, and the 


upheaval of the social order which our ancestors 
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have laboriously established in the last century and 


a half. 

I submit that the alternative course is preferable 

that vou should hold vour Government to the terms 
* 

which they have laid down in their White Paper. 

It is possible that there may occur outbreaks of 
violence in India, but these will be from elements 
which are as hostile to the new Constitution proposed 


as to the present Government: and it is certain that the 
present Government can repress those outbreaks and 
maintain order to the great contentment of the masses 
of the people. 

I have referred to the creation of new petty pro¬ 
vinces. I submit that this measure is political un¬ 
wisdom of the gravest character, and may fitly be 
described as the Balkanization of India. 


Let us look at the problem from the standpoint, not 
of the ambitious politician but of the Indian peasant. 
The basis of these reforms is a confidence that India 
can produce statesmen of the necessary enlightenment 
and ability to administer their (• 0111111 ’}'. I submit that 
it is not fair play to India to set up a number of 
separate Governments with their inevitable tendency 
to profligate extravagances, and to expect Indian 
statesmen of the necessary calibre to be found in the 
backward communities of petty provinces. 

Let me remind you that the Simon Commission ‘re- 
garded it as a matter of urgent importance that the 
Government of India should set up a Boundaries Com¬ 
mission’ ; and that this lias not been done. 

It is true that the tests which they proposed to apply 
were defined by them as a common speech; ‘race, 
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religion, economic interest, geographical contiguity, a 
due balance between country and town, and between 
coast-line and interior’; and that financial solvency is 
not mentioned by them. 

I submit, however, that recent European experience 


shows conclusively that financial solvency is the pri¬ 
mary necessity, and that the other factors are luxuries 

to be added when convenient. 

We have been compelled to revise in the last fifteen 
years our estimate of the value of the War-time slogan 
of Self-determination. 

There are now nine provinces, Madras, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
United Provinces, Punjab, and the North-West Fron¬ 
tier, and it is proposed to create two more, Sind and 
Orissa, making eleven. 

The Simon Commission have stated that the present 
provinces have been settled according to the ‘way in 
which British authority happened to spread over the 
continent and to the order of time in which different 
accretions became joined to what was already organ¬ 
ized as an administrative unit’; in other words, are 
entirely haphazard. 

I submit that there should not be more than six 


provinces. This is the inescapable demand of financial 
solvencv, and all the minor luxuries enumerated by the 
Commission can be adjusted within this distribution of 
Provinces. 

The Provinces that arc superfluous are: 

1. Central Provinces. 4. Orissa. 

2. Assam. 5. Sind. 

3. N.W. Frontier Province. 
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Parts of the Central Provinces should he amalga¬ 
mated with Madras, the United Provinces, and Bom¬ 
bay. The reunion of the Mahratta people under Bombay 
would be a political asset of the greatest value to the 
stability of the country. It has been denied in the past 
on grounds now obsolete. 

Assam should be rejoined to Bengal and by provid¬ 
ing a hinterland for Bengali colonization would lurnish 
the most effective remedy for the unemployment of the 
middle classes: which is the root-cause of the terrorist 
movement in Bengal and of political discrimination 
elsewhere. The North-West Frontier Province should 
be rejoined to the Punjab, and Sind should be added as 
a homogeneous unit, since it derives its life from the 
River Indus, of which the upper course flows through 
the Punjab. A single Government for the whole of the 
Western area of India can be supported on numerous 
urgent claims. 

Bihar and Orissa would remain unchanged. 

Thus the 270 millions of British India would he 
' divided between the six major Brovinces of comparable 
strength and importance. 

You will, of course, hear a clamour from certain 
gentlemen whose negotiations with your l.ovornment 
have been conducted on a dilferent basis, but I \ in 
ture to submit that these suggestions are based on 
valid reasons and that when the political mind ot 
India has digested them, their value in the appease¬ 
ment of strife, in the reduction of expenditure, and 
in the building up of national solidarity will make a 
powerful appeal to the support of both Hindu and 

Moslem. 
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It is possible to argue that India is well accustomed 
to rapid redistributions of territory, by autocratic 

decree: but that is not my ground. 

Since Mr. Gandhi has awakened the masses to politi¬ 
cal consciousness, and has taught them to stand erect 
and to think and speak boldly (a miracle for which 
lie deserves the highest credit from our race), it is 
necessary to prove that the amalgamations arc put 
forward not for the protection of British interests, but 
for the benefit of Indians, politicians and peasantry 

alike. 

The peasantry who represent 90 per cent, of the 
people are not interested in administrative changes 
provided their taxation is not increased and their re¬ 
ligious customs and racial pride are not molested; they 
are well aware that justice and security have been 
established for them by British Authority and they 
will not submit to the loss of these inestimable benefits. 
But internal changes of boundary per sc are matters of 

complete indifference to them. 

Some of you may be moved by a memory of the up¬ 
roar over the partition of Bengal. r l hat was a very 
different affair. It affected religion and racial pride, 
and was a serious blow to the money interests of 

Calcutta. 

The changes which I sketch raise no such vital 
issues, but on the contrary foster and build up racial 
unity and national pride. 

The acceptance by Indian politicians of this re¬ 
arrangement of six governments in place of eleven may 
take a little time; but there are clear indications that 
the ablest Indian statesmen are becoming convinced 
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of the necessity of economy both in money and in 
men. 

You may be told that Government is pledged to go 
ahead with their scheme at once. 

That is a point for you to decide, and I venture to 
beg you when making that decision to bear in mind the* 
policy put before von by Lord Irwin and his t onncil in 
September 1930. That dispatch seems to have been 
largely forgotten, but you will lind in it a great deal of 
political wisdom. No man was more sensitive to Indian 
feelings and ambitions than Lord Irwin, now Lord 
Halifax; and you may be confident that his proposals 
can be fully expanded to cover the inclusion ot tin* 
Federation of All India. 

You heard this solution advocated here in regard to 
the Central Government by Sir Arthur McWattcrs last 
month: and Sir Arthur told you that this programme 
could have been introduced at any time within the last 

three years. 

In this advice I fully concur. 

I am conscious that in so tar as some ol m\ sugg( s- 
tions go beyond the scope of any scheme approx cd 01 
even considered by any of the authorities in India some 
apology is necessary for my obtruding them on your 
attention. I am emboldened to do so by reading again 
the proceedings of a forgotten Royal Commission (Lord 
Islington’s) in 1914-. I was summoned as a witness m 
1913 (twenty-one years ago), and I advised then that 
the position of Indians in the service of their own 
country was unjust to their legitimate ambitions, and 
I produced a scheme which would have gone far to 
allay discontent and to prepare the way for meeting 
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the present crisis; a scheme which stands on record 
in the report of the Commission. 

The Government of Bombay, then under Lord 
Sydenham, regarded this plan as being ‘quite outside 
the scope of practical politics’ and visited their heavy 
displeasure on me as a dangerous visionary. 

My attempt to seduce a Royal Commission (of 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Zetland were 
members) into the paths of speculation of the future 
needs of India failed. Dis aider visum; and Mr. 
Montagu followed another road four years later. 

Let me summarize my argument. The threefold 
principles set forth in the White Paper Federation, 
Central Responsibility, Provincial Autonomy—should 
he maintained, but if we attempt to secure them at ex¬ 
press speed, the State machine will crash ; and the first 
immediate rock will he financial bankruptcy. The 
present system which Indians resent as giving them 
a subordinate part in their own country should be 
changed into an equal partnership: as foreshadowed by 

Lord Irwin in September 1930. 

The Indian delegates to London, while they showed 
a great capacity for statesmanship, assumed the tone 
of dictators rather than of ambassadors of goodwill. 
Their parting document and their subsequent speeches 
in India are lacking in courtesy and good feeling to the 
British connexion: the offer of a place in the British 
Commonwealth is not adequately answered by epithets 
of ‘alien’ and accusations of ‘treachery’. 

It is clearly desirable that the Government should 
adhere to the strict terms of the White Paper and 
should discover some other avenue of advance to the 
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equal partnership desired; some method which will 
recognize the part that (treat llritain has pla\ed in 
establishing the nationhood of India. 

I thank you now for this opportunity of submitting 
my views to this august tribunal. 


u 
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THE FRANCHISE IN INDIA—INDIRECT ELECTION 1 


Sir,— In the House of Commons on December 2 the Prime 
Minister observed that the franchise was the most important 
of tlie points that await special examination. There lias been 
much discussion regardin'* the minorities in India and the need 
of their protection. Is it too late to point out that there is a 
majority in still greater need of protection : the women of India ? 
If they do not get it now, will they ever get it ? The point has 
been raised in the Conference, but only to be dismissed as im¬ 


practicable; but if it can be shown to be practicable, surely 
English opinion will agree that adult suffrage both for men and 


for women would form the most secure basis lor India's new 


Constitution. 


The villages of India—700,000 in number—are full of decent, 
hard-working men and women, who compare favourably in 
character and intelligence with the villagers of any country in 
the world. Illiteracy is no proof of the absence of experience or 
wisdom, just as the converse proposition is not necessarily true. 
Every one knows of many eases, even within the small circle of 
personal acquaintance, where great knowledge or high educa¬ 
tion may be found divorced from sound judgement and devoid 
of wisdom. In the future India of political responsibility all 
must be enfranchised, the labourer as well as the priest, the 


Bhangi with the Brahmin, the women with the men. 

The Simon Commission discussed the problem, but, while 
agreeing that adult suffrage may be reached ‘as an ultimate 
objective’, held that no adequate machinery existed for dealing 
with such huge numbers as 100,000,000 voters. They did not 
consider whether this huge figure could not be reduced to a 
manageable size by indirect election. Suppose the total ol 
100,000,000 is divided into groups of 20 or 50 or 100, the voters 
can be reduced at will to 5,000,000 or 2,000,000 or 1,000,000. 


Last year the Royal Empire Society appointed a committee 
to examine the proposals of the Simon Commission. 1 his com¬ 
mittee comprised experienced ex-ollicials from every part ol 
India and every branch of the public services. The committee 


1 Letter to The Times , Thursday, 10th December, 1031. 
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strongly condemned the franchise scheme of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion, and recommended an indigenous system of representation 
through a Mukhi, or spokesman. These views were placed by 
Lord Zetland before the Round-Table Conference a year ago, 
and were labelled the Zetland Plan. In the wealth of discussion 
that has succeeded the Plan has been overlaid and forgotten. 
To those experts and critics from India who fear the risks and 
difficulties of administering a scheme of indirect election, the 
names of the sponsors may give confidence:— 

Sir John Kerr (chairman). Sir George Barrow, Sir William 
Barton, Sir John Gumming, Sir Patrick Fagan, Sir Selwyn 
Fremantle, Mr. C. II. Goodall, Colonel W. J. Hamilton, Mr. 
(). C. G. Hayter, Sir Arthur Knapp, Sir James McKenna, Sir 
Charles McLeod, Mr. J. A. Richey. 


It is true that the committee were unable to recommend the 
extension of the suffrage to women, but prejudices of the 
Victorian era have little application to India to-day; and when 
once the principle of indirect election is accepted there will be 
general agreement among the men and women of England that 
in the judgement of character and in the selection among their 
neighbours of a spokesman or spokeswoman, women are not 
less competent than men. Every argument that the committee 
used advocating the protection through the vote of the poor 
and the weak applies with increased force to the protection of 
women. The precise method of indirect election can be deter¬ 
mined later bv a Franchise Commission. 

The immediate acceptance of this principle is of vital im¬ 
portance in order that it may remove an insuperable obstacle 
to the success of the Round-Table Conference. Universal adult 
suffrage will ultimately render unnecessary separate electorates, 
for the Untouchables as well as for the agriculturists and 
labourers, who form the vast majority of the population of 
India. In fact, with universal suffrage separate electorates may 
be a source of weakness rather than of strength to those whom 
they are intended to protect, for the power of the (10,000,000 of 
the Untouchables will lie, not only in their number, but in the 
fact that the Brahmin will have to ask the Untouchable for his 
vote, and will get it presumably only upon terms. Here, then, 
is the surest safeguard for the oppressed and for the retention of 
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a contented India within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for many years to come. 

It is not suggested that this principle is suitable for imme¬ 
diate application to such communities as the Moslems and the 
Sikhs, who have their separate electorates by agreements 
established in the past ; nor to such small but important mino¬ 
rities as the Europeans, Parsis, and Jews, whose prepotent part 
in the public life of India arises from their commercial and 
industrial leadership, their political skill and experience, and 
the cultural influences of charity and goodwill inculcated by 
their several religions and so sorely needed in India. I he 
Round-Table Conference has explored many arcana Imperii 
seldom disclosed to the public gaze: it will not have been held 
in vain if it prove to an incredulous world that the best defence 
of the poor and the ignorant will be found in the delegated vote. 

I am your obedient servant, 

boaiis hill. II* S. LAWRENCE 


LETTER TO AN INDIAN FRIEND 

I wish to address a few words to my Indian friends. The other 
day I was talking to one of the most eminent Indians ol great 
intellectual power who have given their sympathies to earlier 
Congress movements, and he said to me: ‘We have been so 
occupied with questions of Status and I///at, that we ha\c given 
very little study to the fundamental problems of a constitution. 
Now what is the problem of prime importance ? Surely it is the 
Franchise. Every constitution is based on the franchise and no 
constitution can lie successful—or, indeed, can work or endure 
at all-in which the interests of the masses of the people are not 

safeguarded by their voting power. 

Further, I would ask you to agree with me that the franchise 
proposed in the present scheme is deplorable. You have the 
voting power divided up by castes and creeds; what vou ca 
the communal system of voting. Anything less likely to pro 
mote the common interests of the country it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive. To what is this due ? Some of you will blame the British 
Government. I hold no brief now for the British Government, 
but I must tell you that that answer would be wrong. It is Hue 
to the tragic errors in policy of Mr. Gandhi in Octo )tr 
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Mr. Gandhi drove all the minority communities together to 
make a pact for their self protection. And when he found this 
pact firm and unbreakable, it so happened that he paid me a 
visit and asked my advice. I told him that his only remedy was 
adult suffrage. We discussed it for some time personally and 
by correspondence, and I pointed out that it could be operated 
through group elections or the indirect vote. 

What is a group election? In the first place, it applies only 
to the villages where 00 per cent, of the people live; and there 
the houses would be divided up in groups, and each group of 
about 20 adults would select a registered voter, who would hold 
this responsible position for, say, seven years, through any 
number of political elections in that period. 

This is the crucial point on which Indians must make their 
decisions. Will those who think that the perpetuation of the 
communal divisions is bad for the country set their brains to 
work to see how far they can be superseded by the system of 
group elections. 

You will be met at once by the refusal of the Moslems to 
abandon separate electorates. Do not let that discourage you! 
It is the discord of all the other minorities which is even more 
detrimental. The wise man recognizes that, when he cannot 
attain his purpose completely, he should strive none the less to 
improve those conditions which arc within his power. Some of 
my friends then say, ‘Group elections are not the English sys¬ 
tem. Why should we have a system which you would not like 
for yourselves ? ’ 

And here we come up against the shattering sentiment of 
status. Well, communal electorates also are not the English 
system, and I am suggesting to you what I conceive you will 
find the better of the two alternatives. Incidentally, I think 
that group elections will be found ultimately to be unavoidable 
in India, and, further, that they would be the best for every 
country, but that personal opinion is irrelevant and may be 
disregarded as pure folly or sheer lunacy. The main reason why 
group elections will be found ultimately to be unavoidable in 
India lies in the vast masses of the population. No country in 
the world has the problem of counting the votes of 131 million 
adults, a figure greater than the whole population of the 
United States. 
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And it is only natural that you should evolve your own dis¬ 
tinctive svstem. This is not a loss of status: it is recognition 

% 

of status. 

II. S. LAWRENCE 

BOARS HILL, OXFORD. 

May 1933. 


TIIE FRANCHISE IN INDIA 

1. The problem is to find the best electoral system for India. 
It has been discussed in the Simon Report and in the Lothian 
Franchise Committee Report, and both accept the view (that 
has also been promulgated by the Indian National Congress) 
that adult suffrage would be the most satisfactory solution. 

Simon and Lothian add: ‘if it were possible*. 

2. I have found some people unable to realize that adult 

suffrage means an equal vote for every man and woman of adult 
years, so let me emphasize this point. 1 he Lothian statistics 
give a total of 1.11 million adults; in round figures, 08 million 
males, 63 million females. Of these 131 millions, V>). millions 

only arc literate; roughly, 10 males to 1 female. 

3. Now why should not every adult have a direct vote. 
There are two objections. First, that the machinery available 
in the country for counting the votes is unable to deal with such 
an enormous mass of voters. The second is that the expense 
would be intolerable both for the Governments and lor the 
candidates. Lothian estimates (par. 361) that the cost of local 
governments would be Ks.GG lakhs, and the tost t ie cunt 1 
dates 11s.100 lakhs. That would be for 37 million votes and 
some think that this figure is an underestimate. For 131 million, 
let us multiply by 3 to be on the lower side, and we have -00 
lakhs cost to the government and 300 lakhs cost to the can¬ 

4. Now if the electoral machinery breaks down or if the cost 

is ruinous to the state and to the candidates, there is grave 
danger of the destruction of the parliamentary system itsell. 
We are driven, then, by sheer necessity, to discover some device 
which will be within the compass of the state to adminis e , 
and within the compass of the purse (public and private) to 

afford. ♦ , 

* * E 


V 


1 
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5. I admit that the case for adult suffrage cannot be taken 
for granted merely on the authorities which I have quoted. 
Let us consider its basis for a moment. In England we have had 
for many generations a system of property qualifications ; little 
by little we have reduced these property qualifications, until 
we have now shed them altogether. Why, then, should we 
introduce afresh into India a system which we have abandoned 
for ourselves ? In the East there is a strong feeling that human 
values should be considered of greater account than property 
values. That feeling has its roots deep down in the teachings 
of all the great religions of the East—equally in the Brahminical, 
the Moslem, and the Buddhist religions. I submit that that 
theory has a far higher ethical value than the discredited 
theory of the possession of property. But this point of view is 
far from being readily agreed to by English politicians. Let us, 
then, regard the problem—not from the point of view of ethics, 
but from the more material point of view of the safety ol the 


State. We have seen recently in India a growth of a no-rent 
campaign and the insurgencc of hostile feelings against the 
landlord, e.g. in the United Provinces. That agitation, fostered 
by the Congress for the embarrassment of the British govern¬ 
ment, may break out again at any time, to the danger not only 
of the landlords but of all classes who own property. Against 
such agitation, the safety valve of the British Commonwealth 
is the equal vote of every adult. Whether we have to face 
agrarian agitation or communistic agitation, the only cffecti\e 
answer is that every man and woman has an equal voice in the 
management of the State, and that any reform can be obtained 
if onlv the reformer can persuade a sufficient number of his 


fellows of the justice of his demand. 

(}. Now are you going to get that security under the electoral 

system proposed? Let us look into the figures. There are now 

7 million voters; Lothian proposes to raise this figure to 37 


million. The figures are somewhat nebulous, but let us guess 
that there may be 32 million men and 5 million women. A 
million or two more or less to either category does not affect 
the argument. If out of 08 million men we enfranchise 32 
million, there remain 30 million who will have no vote and who 
will have very little chance of ever obtaining a vote on the 
qualifications proposed. I have heard it argued that com- 
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pulsory primary education will soon give vast numbers ot the 
3G millions now omitted the literary qualification. I do not 
agree that this result will be obtained within any near distance 
of time. If out of 03 million women, 5 million are now given the 
vote, the time within which any considerable proportion will 
be enfranchised must be far more remote. Perhaps the women 
will remain quiescent and will not agitate lor a vote. Put 
if they do so agitate, we must expect a repetition of the mis¬ 
fortunes and miseries which attended the suffragette agitation 
for a vote in this country twenty to thirty years ago. 

7. If we may assume, then, that adult franchise is desirable 
both on ethical grounds of human values and on the material 
ground of safety for the State, let us consider how it may be 
made practicable. The Prime Minister, in his letter to the 
Lothian Committee (p. 253), asked that a scheme should be 
considered to group adults together in primary groups of about 
twenty for the election of a representative voter, either in the 
same constituencies as the directly qualified voters, or in separate 
constituencies. Lothian (chapters 3-4) rejects this suggestion 
on various grounds, which require to be studied in order that 

their futility mav be fully appreciated. 

8. There are several different methods in which this scheme 
could be introduced, but none of them have been critically 
examined, and it is advisable to set them forth in some detail. 
Let us take first the second alternative put forward by the 
Prime Minister, that there should be separate constituencies lor 
indirect voters. It should be understood that this refers to 
x elections for provincial councils. In these provincial elections 
there are now about 800 seats; there will be about 1 ,(» 00 . It 
would be possible to allot one-half of the seats to the existing 
7 million voters and to allot the other 800 seats to the remain¬ 
ing 124 million voters in group elections. It would clear > no 
be*just to give a half and half vot ing power to 7 millions and to 
121 millions, but it might very well be worth while to aeccp 
this injustice on behalf of 12f millions in order to facilitate 
the introduction of a reform which is without precedent ... the 
world. And for a start this would be the easiest possible scheme 
to administer; the difficulties would appear later, and it wuu 
have to be left to Indian Legislatures to overcome these dill - 
eulties as and when they thrust themselves iorward. Let us 
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consider the start. All territorial constituencies would be dupli¬ 
cated ; for each member elected by the direct vote, there would 
be a member elected by the group voters. 

9. Now what are these group elections and how should they 
be managed? In the first place, this refers to the villages of 
India, which contain 90 per cent, of the populat ion. The popula¬ 
tion there does not shift and change as it does in the great 
towns, and if a representative voter is elected for a group of 
houses, that group of houses will contain the same set of primary 
electors for a generation or two. It is not necessary to elect the 
representative voter for his lifetime. Younger men would grow 
up and wish to have their turn, but it is quite unnecessary to 
have a separate election of the representative voter whenever 
a political election took place. It would be better that the 
representative voter should remain constant for a period which 
may be fixed at 5 or 7 or 10 years (the exact figure is immaterial) 
and should be regarded as a trustee to vote on behalf of his 
primaries. 

10. The exact number of the primaries is also immaterial. 
I have heard figures suggested that range from 5 to 50 for each 
representative voter. Personally, I favour ‘20. There is no need 
to stipulate that the primaries should he all of the same caste, 
although for the present it will no doubt be necessary to stipulate 
that Moslems should be in separate groups from Hindus. 

11. Even if it be granted that in the present state of Ilindu- 
Moslem feeling, separate electorates arc necessary for these two 
communities, it must be admitted that the division into separate 
communal electorates of the numerous other minorities is no¬ 
thing short of deplorable. It is impossible to expect the great 
Hindu majority to be content with the allotment to them of a 
residue of the scats which appears to represent less than one- 
half. The Hindu leaders seem to have accepted this for the sake 
of peace, but the allotment is clearly disproportionate to the 
population and will clearly afford a reasonable ground for agita¬ 
tion by all malcontent elements. It rests upon Hindu leaders to 
consider whether they cannot win t lie confidence of the minority 
communities by assuring to them the full weight of their 
numbers through adult suffrage in group elections. 

12. I said above in par. 8 that the difficulties of working 
separate constituencies would appear later, and the chief dilfi- 
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culty is this: the 7 million i>resent electors are lor the most part 
elderly men and their numbers would be reduced very rapidly. 
When the 7 million fall, say, in ten years, to :U million, and, 
after another live years, to less than a million, a redistribution 
of constituencies would clearly be necessary. This is a matter 
which might, in my judgement, be safely lclt to the Indian 
Legislatures to arrange. As the numbers fall off appreciably, 
the Indian Legislatures would amalgamate the existing direct 
constituencies and allot new seats to the group electors. In 
the villages no new names would be enrolled in the list ol direct 
voters, and, in course of time, the whole ol the seats would lall 
to the representatives of the group electors. If the group 
electors start with half the seats, they may reasonably wait one 
generation to have complete control. This is the chic! dillieult\ ; 
I do not think it beyond the competence of Indian ingenuity 

to cope with. 

Li. The opponents of group elections will also make much 
play with the dilliculty of bringing them into force in the towns. 
Hut since the towns hold only 10 per cent, of the population, 
this dilliculty should be regarded in its proper mathematical 
proportion. When the group elections have proved themselves 
to be effective and practicable, then, in the light ol the ex¬ 
perience gained, Indian administrators will, I have no doubt, 
be sulliciciitly ingenious to adapt the system to the towns. Hut 
there will be so many anomalies in the new' constitution that, 
if it is found necessary to have a double system {a) ol group 
elections in the villages, and (b) of the direct vote ms.de the 
towns and to allow new direct voters to be enrolled m the own 
constituencies, even that anomaly would not be seriously dctii- 

inental to the whole principle. 

11. A second method of adjusting group elections is suggested 

in the Prime Minister’s letter in the addition of group repre¬ 
sentatives in the .same constituencies as the present voters. 
This is rejected in par. 51 of the Lothian Report, but the ogic 
of that argument is seriously defective. The first argument 
against indirect elections (set iorth in par. !•>) is t ie oss o 
direct vote by the 7 million present electors, but the mu » - 
matical argument proceeds on the basis that the number ol 
direct voters would be not 7 million, but *27 million (i.e 10 P 
cent, of 270 million), and from that incorrect premise deduces 
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THE SEPARATE GOVERNMENT OF SIND AND THE 

RUIN OF THE SUKKUR BARRAGE 

It is impossible to praise too liiglily the courage and persever¬ 
ance with which the Joint Select Committee of the Houses of 
Parliament have faced the terrible series of intricate problems 
which the Indian Constitutional reforms have placed before 

them. 

One of the smallest of these is the establishment of a new 
separate Government in Sind. Sind contains 1 per cent, of the 
population of all India, and the future of I3.J million people 
cannot therefore claim much time or attention. But if it can 
be shown in a few words that there is a Sind problem, and that 
this problem has been hitherto ignored or totally misunder¬ 
stood, perhaps the attention of the Joint Select Committee may 
be arrested for a moment. The question has hitherto been pre¬ 
sented to the Committee as one of the numberless phases of the 
eternal conflict between Hindus and Moslems, and under this 
guise provokes a feeling of lassitude and boredom. That is a 
very small factor in the case; and since the Hindu politicians of 
the rest of India are content to place a small Hindu community 
in Sind under the domination of the Moslem majority, why 
should statesmen in England be perturbed over such a trifle? 
If the Moslems are filled with the zeal of proselytism and convert 
these Hindus to Islam, who can tell that, in the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, the blending of the precepts of Hinduism 
and Islam may not be wholly beneficial to the character of the 

new generation which will arise ? 

The matter of real importance to the Province is, however, 
forgotten. Both Hindus and Moslems in Sind will starve to¬ 
gether if Sind is separated and stands alone, and there will then 
be no future generations of mingled Hindu and Moslem religions 
and blood. There is so much noise and dust in the arena that 
the rival protagonists are unable to see the disaster impending 
over their heads, and some explanation is clearly necessary. 

Sind is a country with certain close affinities to Egypt. As 
Egypt lives by the irrigation from the Nile, so Sind lives by 
irrigation from the Indus. No rain falls in Sind sa\ e by a rare 
cyeTone—and most of the people (three millions out of three 
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tion, and I suggest that we should not run the risk of crashing 
the system by placing too heavy a weight on the foundations 
before they have settled and coalesced. 

17. There are, of course, certain difficulties of administration 
which will appeal with greater or less force to various minds. 
I have consulted experienced officers from every province, who 
have given their considered opinion that all these difficulties 
can be overcome and adjusted. In a Report issued and pub¬ 
lished by the Royal Empire Society in October, 1980, this 
scheme, in its broad outlines, received the signature of some 
fourteen ex-administrators from India ot position and reputa¬ 
tion. The province which was held to be most difficult to 
administer was Bengal, but even there we had the opinion of 
Sir John Cumming and Sir John Kerr that it could be intro¬ 
duced. (Sir John Kerr has since gone back from that opinion, 
but the grounds of his recantation, as set forth in the Lothian 
Report, arc open to examination and will, I submit, be found 
to be of slender importance.) 

18. I have explained three methods which are available for 
comparison and selection; I submit that any one of the three 
is practicable. So long as the principle of group election is 
accepted, I do not consider that any one method is very greatly 
superior to any other; but of the three, I prefer the middle one 
set forth in par. 15. I submit, therefore, with confidence that 
a system of group elections with representative voters would 
have the following advantages. It would: 

(1) Diminish the friction of communities. 

(2) Be more just to the masses. 

(8) Be thoroughly economical in expenditure. 

(4) Bring about that combination and union on which the 
common welfare of the country must be based. 

(5) Supply a safety-valve for any discontent in the country¬ 
side, and thereby be a source of strength and security o 

the state and of prosperity to the country. 

If a concise slogan be required, group elections mean sim¬ 
plicity, economy, and equal justice for all men am wonun. 

II. S. LAWRENCE 


BOARS IIILL, OXFORD. 

July 1033. 
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year when the supply in the River Indus is falling fast and the 
Punjabi farmer on the upper reaches is anxious to draw more 
and more from this dwindling supply. The irrigation water of 
the Indus has long been the subject of bitter controversy be¬ 
tween the Punjab and Sind Governments; and the latter with 
the support of the Bombay Government has claimed and secured 
the protection of the Government of India. But it is implicit 
in the new constitution that, when the Provinces have full 
autonomy, the power of intervention and control by the 

Government of India shall be diminished. 

The Punjabis with a genuine belief in the justice of their right 
as the Upper Riparian owners will bring into existence their 
own new schemes (which have already been prepared) for draw¬ 
ing more water from the Indus, and irrigating vast new tracts 
of°country. The Sindhis, the Lower Riparian owners, will be 
left to appeal for a Court of Inter-Provincial arbitration, and to 
prove their case of damage with all the hazards and delays of 
costly litigation in a new and untried field of Law. And this 
when they arc starving with their harvests destroyed and their 
lands unfilled. There will not then be any distinction between 
Hindu and Moslem: all will be overwhelmed in a common ruin. 

A cynical scientist may argue that the Punjab breeds a higher 
type of humanity than Sind, and that the water should be used 

for this loftier purpose of the improvement of man. 

If we had a tabula rasa on which to work, this view might 
deserve some consideration. But here we are concerned with a 
country already populated and flourishing. Sind has a history 
which goes back through the wonderful discoveries at Mohanjo- 
daro to the most ancient records of civilization ; the River Indus 
that gave Sind its name bestowed it also on India and Hindustan. 
The people now inhabiting Sind have spread their art and 
culture throughout the world and are to be found in every port 
of the Seven Seas, and in the desolations of Central Asia; a race 
remarkable for their powers of endurance of privation, and their 
patient indomitable toil. Such a race does not deserve to be 
destroyed by a fiat of the British Cabinet sent forth in careless 
inattention and ignorance of the stakes at issue. 

Some minds will dismiss this view as impractical and irre¬ 
levant, and will prefer to concentrate on what we all hope some 
day to understand—High Finance. The Sukkur Barrage and 
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the new canals therefrom have been constructed on funds 

loaned by the Government of India to the Government of Bom- 
% 

bay. The sum involved is somewhere about fifteen million 
% 

pounds; and is to be repaid by the cultivators of Sind in the 

next fifty years. If the Barrage scheme broke down this sum 

would be irrecoverable. The Government of India therefore 

have a strong motive to secure the efficient management of the 

scheme, including the protection of its supply of water. But 

what provision is made in the new Constitution Act to give the 

Government of India the power to enforce its will? In future 

the Government of India will no longer be able to recover this 

debt through the Government of Bombay. What powers of 

recovery or control will be invested in the Government of India, 
% 

and what machinery will that Government have to supervise 

% 

the highly technical business of the management of irrigation 

f 1 % 

canals ? It would appear that in the hubbub of communal strife 
these elementary financial and administrative problems have 
been overlooked. 

In the controversial literature recently published by either 
side little attention is paid to a solution which was frequently 
discussed many years ago; the I'nion of Sind and the Punjab. 
The advantages of this I'nion are obvious and may justly be 
said to be mutual. The Irrigation Engineers of the Punjab 
are the best in India and probably in the world. Their control 
of the whole of the waters of the Indus from the Himalayas to 
the sea would provide the most ellicicnt administrat ive manage¬ 
ment available anywhere. Now that the Sukkur Barrage is 
constructed and the scheme actually in operation, the profes¬ 
sional pride and honour of the Punjab Service would be involved 
in making it a success; and would safeguard Sind against any 
improper diversion of its water supply, d he financial responsi¬ 
bility of the loan would be transferred from Bombay to the 
Punjab, and the Government of India would be relieved of a 
burden which they are wholly unfitted to hear. 

Punjabis pride themselves on their practical common sense in 
the affairs of life and, when they realize that any loss of winter 
water to the Sukkur Barrage will mean damage to the prosperity 
of Sind, and that they themselves will pay for that damage 
from their own pockets, they will recognize that the efficient 
and economical administration of the water of the Indus is the 
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first and common interest of all the taxpayers of the New United 
Provinces. If Sind stands alone, she will be in constant conflict 
with the Punjab and will be utterly helpless in her struggle 
against the overwhelming advantages of the geographical posi¬ 
tion of the controllers of the upper reaches of the river. New 
barrages will be started, new canals will be dug hundreds of 
miles from the borders of Sind, before any news of the diversion 
of the waters is allowed to reach the cars of the prospective 
sufferers. When Sind makes her appeal to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment a long dispute of engineering experts will follow with 
assertions and denials of abstruse technical points. The barrage 
and the canals in the Punjab will be completed, new vested 
interests inland will have been created,and who would wish that 
the public funds so expended should be wasted, and the canals 
left unused V Litigation between Provinces will be a calamity 

of the first order. 

If the attention paid to this problem of Irrigation has been 
scanty, on the other hand there has been a great volume of out¬ 
cry on the dangers of violence and rapine that the minority 
community of Hindus apprehend. In their dismay they even 
ask that the Judiciary and the Police should be reserved to the 
control of the Governor: thus supporting a claim advocated by 
some politicians in England in regard to Law and Order. The 
inconvenience of this appeal may indeed be regarded in some 
quarters as a more powerful argument than any fears as to the 

ruin or death of the appellants. 

Unite Sind and the Punjab and the Sind Hindus will auto¬ 
matically receive the support of their numerous co-religionists 
in the Punjab ; and it should be remembered that a large section 
of the Sind Hindus have adopted the Sikh religion. The Sind 
Hindu has long displayed an eclectic philosophy in religion, 
and his reverence for the Granth Sahcb, the Bible of the Sikh, 
may be of greater value in inculcating mutual toleration of the 
races and religions in Sind than any safeguards or fundamental 
rights provided in the New Constitutional Act. The Sikh 
peasant farmer has courage and dogged endurance, and is un¬ 
rivalled in his skill in reclaiming waste deserts to cultivation. 
His alliance with the monied resources and intellectual ability 
of the Sind Hindu will create an atmosphere of peace and har¬ 
mony based on the only sure foundation of mutual respect. 
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Colonics of Sikh farmers have already blazed the trail in this 
land where millions of acres of virgin soil now provided with 
water for the first time offer the widest seope to men seeking 
prosperity and independence. Their advent will enable the Sind 
Hindu with wealth and culture to pursue in peace his philo¬ 
sophic dreams in the cloisters of Sadli Bela, or the orange groves 
of Hyderabad by the pleasant streams ot the 1' uleli ltiver. 

The memory of the Kalhora invasion from the savage moun¬ 
tains of Baluchistan is still fresh in Sind ; and their extirpation 
of Hindu culture by the sword is not yet two centuries old. It 
is only twelve years since the Moplahs in Southern India ex¬ 
hibited to the horror of all observers that atrocities can still be 
inspired by religion, and not only as in Kuropc by economic 
greed. On the other hand it may be argued that many Hindus 
in Sind arc already accepting Islam through honest conviction, 
and that the blend of Hindu and Moslem precepts produces a 
better religion and a better citizen. It is unwise to be dogmatic 
as to the coming developments, but it is at least expedient th.it 
the statesmen of all creeds now discussing the future should be 
made cognizant of some of the essential factors not hitla. ito 

published to the world. 

From the Punjab point of view the advantages are perhaps 
less practical than sentimental. Former centuries witnessed 
many attempts by the Punjabis to carve a road violently to the 
sea ; none were successful and the counter-attacks of Sind rulers 
penetrated deep into the Northern Territory. If now the oiler 
is made to the Punjab of the complete control of the waters o 
the River Indus together with the Port of Karachi lor the outlet 
of the exports of the Punjab, it is probable that the offer would 
be accepted with enthusiasm. Some critics will no doubt be 
found with minds so engrossed in bitter communal hatreds that 
they arc unable to understand or bestow any calm rein.tion on 
the wider problems of statesmanship; but when fears and 
hatreds are laid aside the Fnion of Sind and the Punjab will be 
acclaimed as an act ol # constructive and healing \\is< om. 

ii. s. lawkknct: 


BOAIIS IIII.T., OXFORD. 

August 7, 1033. 
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THE BALKANIZATION OF INDIA 


The report of the Joint Select Committee should become one 
of the historical documents of the British Empire transcending 
the Durham report on Canada of a century ago. The scheme of 
the White Paper appears to be gravely affected by considerations 
arising out of the Hindu-Moslem conflict. While it is impossible 
to ignore that conflict, it is fatal to allow it to override reason 
and justice. Fear is paralysing Europe now. We must not let 
it paralyse our action in India. As Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has said in the House, ‘Now and again in the affairs of men 
there comes a moment when courage is safer than prudence.’ 

In the light of the tragical mistakes made at Versailles, and 
the consequent chaos in Europe, the Joint Select Committee 
has an opportunity now of pointing out the right road to take 
in India, and to protest against its Balkanization. 

Europe is busy attempting to wipe out the barriers to pros¬ 
perity caused by the uprising of so many petty states and their 
internecine jealousies. Are wc not now in India repeating the 
same disastrous error in the creation of new small states, which 
can have no hope whatever of establishing stable and com¬ 


petent governments ? 

The present territorial divisions of India were formed hap¬ 
hazard through accidents of wars at different periods. Is not 
this a heaven-sent opportunity to reform and redress these 
accidents of fate? For example, why was Sind attached to the 
Province of Bombay? Because Sir Charles Napier conquered 
Sind in 1842 and at that time the Punjab was not within the 


British Empire. 

and the conquest 

of the Bombay 


Sir Charles Napier took his army from Poona 
trained 1>V the Bombay army fell to the sphere 
Government. Similar chances ruled over the 


creation of the Central Provinces and of Orissa. 

No man can foretell what period may elapse before the princes 
have determined to sign their agreements on entry into the 
Federation, and before the Federation itself comes into active 
operation. Between the publication of Lord Durham’s report 
and the passing of the North America Act there intervened a 
period of twenty-eight years, between 1889 and 1807. 

Let us look ahead. It may be that the final decision of these 
vast Indian problems may rest with the next generation. In all 
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the Mosaic of the provinces in India no part is so amorphous 
as the Central Provinces, and none has shown more clearly the 
inability of its population to set up a government. If now we con¬ 
sider the lesson presented by the course of recent events in central 
and south-eastern Europe, we will recognize the importance of 
avoiding disruption into non-economie or non-political units. 

The White Paper proposes to increase the number ol govern¬ 
ments to 11, whereas the opportunity should be taken, both on 
financial and administrative grounds, to reduce the number as 
far as possible. It is sufficient to enunciate the principle wit bout 
defining precisely the areas and boundaries which can only be 
determined after an ad hoc inquiry, but it may be suggested 
tentatively that the Central Provinces, Assam, Sind, Orissa, 
and perhaps the North-West Frontier Province, should all be 
amalgamated into larger entities. The redistribution of areas 
is indeed no novelty in the Indian history of the last centur\, 
nor should such a proposal disturb statesmen who have seen the 
redistribution of Europe within the last few years, albeit that 
redistribution has proceeded on the wrong lines, in the wrong 
direction, under the fatal slogan adopted lor war purposes of 
self-determination. This slogan denies the whole process of 
Civilization through the centuries and would revert the I nited 
Kingdom itself to the conditions of the Ileptarehv. 

It is recognized in the White Paper (vide paragraphs :V1 and 
00 of the Proposals) that the breakdown of the finances may 
require the reconsideration of the whole scheme. It is clear 
that all financial authorities are very seriously disturbed as to 
the dangers of such a breakdown, and no step should be omit ted 
which can improve the financial situation. The most obvious 
step is to reduce the number of separate governments with their 
inevitable tendency to profligate extravagances and to restrict 
the experiment to areas which are likely to produce Indian 
statesmen of the necessary enlightenment and abilit y. I he nope 
of securing statesmen of this description in the four areas which 
I have named is very slight. The basis of these reforms is a 
confidence that India can produce such statesmen ; and it is t k 
function of this Committee to establish the conditions in whic 1 

that confidence can be fulfilled. 

BOARS IIILL, OXFORD. 

October 10, 1933. 


II. S. LAWKENCI* 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIA'S FUTURE 1 

From your presence here, and your membership of the Royal 
Empire Society, I assume that you arc already acquainted with 
the General character of the problems in India which are now 
being debated in the Round Table Conference. I will not there¬ 
fore take up your time by attempting to paraphrase or condense 
the two volumes of the Simon Commission Report or the recent 
dispatch from the Government of India. If you have read them, 
such a summary would be superfluous and impertinent. If you 
have not read them, it would take several meetings to cover 
the ground. I propose, therefore, to select a few points which 
have recently been the subject of disputation, and try to put 
before you some of the arguments on which it is important for 
you to form your own judgement. I understand this Society 
is a non-party body, and I make no propaganda for any party. 

I assume that it is common ground that we wish His Majesty s 
Government every success in dealing with the most intricate 
problem that has ever faced any Government: and that the 
only object in view is the lasting benefit of the peoples of India 
and Great Britain; the interest of the two peoples in peace, 
order, and good government being in fact identical. 

The Indian Round Table Conference was opened with solemn 
ceremonial by His Majesty the King. You have no doubt read . 
eloquent accounts of the attendant circumstances. There were 
two features without precedent in any assemblage in the Houses 
of Parliament: the presence of Ruling Princes of India and the 
strange coincidence of the presence of the Dominion I remiers. 
However critical men may be of the smooth compliments that 
are exchanged in diplomatic negotiations before the negotiators 
settle down to face stern facts, there can be no question of the 
genuine atmosphere of goodwill which was evoked by lbs 
Majesty's speech, and which pervaded the subsequent utter¬ 
ances. And seeing that it is not long since the idea of holding 
this Conference at all was opposed by influential voices in 
England, it is worth while to recall to our memories the essential 
object for which the Conference has been summoned. 

i Address delivered before the Bristol Branch of the Royal 
Empire Society, November 26, 1930. 
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A year ago, when engaged on composing his Report, Sir.John 
Simon addressed the government and pointed out that his 
Commission had reeeived authority to investigate the affairs 
of British India, hut had no power to consider the Indian 
States. Thev had come to the conclusion, however, that no 
satisfactory scheme could he evolved for British India which 
did not provide for the adjustment of the future relationship 
of British India and the Indian States. (You will remember 
that the Indian States are more than one-third of the area of 
India and have a population of 70.000.000.) Sir .John therefore 
su‘*“csted that this new problem should he discussed in a Con¬ 
ference where the representatives ol the Indian States could 
meet the representatives of British India; and representatives 
of the British Government. (At a later stage it has been settled 
that this third section should include members of all three 
parties and not only of the Labour Party—an important modi¬ 
fication to which I will revert later on.) 

This suggestion of Sir .John Simon was approved by the 
leaders of all Parties in the House of Commons, and by the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, who was over in Kngland at the time; 
and it is clear that for some time past Lord Irwin has placed 
this Conference in the forefront of his policy. He has been 
subjected to much criticism in consequence; but I ask you to 
consider whether, when once this Conference had been accepted 
as the foundation for the new Constitution for India by Messrs. 
MacDonald, Baldwin, and Lloyd George, the Vice roy had any 
option but to determine his administrative policy in such a way 
as to bring the Conference into effective being. The old proverb 
says that ‘he who wishes the end also wishes the means . 1 hose 
critics who, on the ground of the disorders that have prevailed, 
wish that the Conference should not be held are certainly 
entitled to attack the Viceroy for a policy which has proceeded 
on a wholly different basis ; but they should in justice remember 
that in so doing they join hands with Mr. Gandhi and the 
extremists of the Congress Party and place themselves in 
opposition to the leaders of the three political Parties m this 

country. _ . , 

Now why lias Mr. Gandhi opposed the Conference and dc- 

dined to come to it, l.v putting forward claims which he knew 

could not be accepted ? It is of no value to depreciate tins man. 

G 
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He is a political factor of great power, and it is important that 
we should try to understand the sources of his influence. We 
may feel that his proceedings are a menace to the lives and 
prosperity of myriads of his countrymen, but many people 
applaud his audacity in defying the British Empire. We may 

well ask what manner of man is this. 

A book has just been published opportunely by a follower 
of his Mr. C. F. Andrews, entitled, Mahatma Gandhi , IHs own 
Storm It is founded on an Autobiography which Gandhi pub¬ 
lished some years ago, and has been carefully edited to suit 
Western readers. From this we learn that his father and other 
relations were Prime Ministers of various small Indian States, 
and he was destined to follow this somewhat lucrative profes¬ 
sion However, he broke away from the family traditions, and 
went to London to read for the Bar. In those days he was not 
a hard-living ascetic: he wore a top-hat and frock coat and was 
a m an about town. In his youth he also took to eating meat— 
another act of rebellion against his caste principles—in fact he 
has spent his life in rebellion. Of this episode he himself records 
this interesting explanation. ‘There was no thought in my 
mind that meat had a particularly good relish. It was simply 
that I wished to be strong and daring and desired my country¬ 
men also to be the same, so that we might be able to defeat 
the English and make India free/ This, then, was his secret 
purpose from his early years, and yet he has claimed in pu die 
that he was a loyal subject of the British Empire till 1919, when 
lie was in his fiftieth year of life. He was tried for sedition in 
1922, and in a very able speech which lie made from the dock 
he said that he had ‘given the government of the British Em¬ 
pire his loyal and voluntary co-operation without ever desiring 
its destruction’. This seems to be a little inconsistent with his 

own record of his earlier sentiments. 

Well, when he had become a barrister he went back to India, 
but found that his family had got into trouble with the political 
officers of the British Government, and he himself became 
involved in a disagreeable personal incident. He was forcibly 
removed from an English officer’s Court. He himself records: 
‘ I knew I had no right to approach him and was fully conscious 
that I was compromising my self-respect.’ But even after thirty 
years he still speaks bitterly of the insult that he received, and 
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writes, ‘This shock changed the whole course of my life.’ It 
is difficult to find in his own record any trace of saintly or even 
philosophical resignation. 

Then Mr. Gandhi went to South Africa, and was involved in 
one fracas after another, sometimes with Boers, sometimes with 
Englishmen ; and the humiliation of the treatment accorded to 
Indians in that country sank deep into his soul. However, in 
1899, when the Boer War took place, lie was a recognized leader 
of the Indians and he raised a corps of Indian ambulance 
volunteers for the British troops. So also in 1906, when trouble 
arose with the Zulus he raised a similar corps, and he repeated 
this service in the Great War. In his speech from the dock in 
1922 he made the following explanation of his conduct. ‘I 
raised these corps in the conviction that such services would 
enable me to obtain for my compatriots a status of absolute 
equality with that of the other subjects of the Empire. Then 
the first blow fell upon me in the Rowlatt Bill of 1919, which 
was passed to deprive the people of all true liberty.’ There 
followed the horrors of the Punjab beginning with the Jallian- 
wala Bagh massacres, and culminating in the crawling order 

and public floggings. 

Finally Mr. Gandhi came to the conclusions: 

That the Government of India exists solely for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the masses. 

That in the Punjab trials nine men out of ten were con¬ 
demned for no crime but that of loving their country. 

That the administration of the law was prostituted for the 

benefit of the exploiter. 

Referring to these matters in his Autobiography, he wrote 
of the Punjab: 

What surprised me was the fact that a Province which 
had furnished the largest number of soldiers to the British 
Government during the war should have taken all these 
brutal excesses lying down. 

This surprise sounds very like disappointment. I do not 
know whether you will be interested to hear what Mr. Montagu 
thought of Gandhi, when they met in 1917. This is a note in 
the diary of Mr. Montagu, just published: 

Gandhi is a social reformer: he had a real desire to find 
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grievances and to cure them; not for any reasons of self- 
advertisement but to improve the lot of his fellow-men. He 
dresses like a coolie, forswears all personal advancement, 
lives practically on the air, and is a pure visionary. lie does 
not understand details of schemes; all he wants is that we 
should get India on our side. He wants the millions of India 
to leap to the assistance of the British Throne. In fact, 
revolutionary or not, loathing or not as they may do the 
Indian Civil Service, none of these Indians show any sign 
of wanting to be removed from connexion with the British 

Throne. 

It is sad to think how completely Mr. Montagu was misled 
by the superior ability of a consummate artist. It is a mistake 
to underestimate one's opponent ; and Mr. Gandhi is not only 
a man of infinite courage and patient perseverance, but also an 
admirable actor, and a most skilful propagandist. In America 
the Gandhi cult is an amazing thing. Some months ago one 
hundred American pastors signed an address to the British 
Premier suggesting that England should hand India o\ci to 
Gandhi; and you may read articles in their Press comparing 
him to Jesus Christ. You may say, What does it matter what 
the Americans think? Let me read to you some remarks by 
Lord Mcston, who has just been travelling in the United States. 

He says: 

The American people are being constantly asked to believe 
that our dominion in India is based solely on t reaehery, fraud, 
forgery, and unprovoked aggression. Our work in India is 
plunder, and tyranny, nothing else. We have ruined every 
branch of the country's industries, and are sucking the life¬ 
blood of a helpless people. Alongside of these influences is 
the widespread Gandhi cult; your neighbour at the luncheon 
table will draw a photograph of the Mahatma from her 
bosom, and handle if like a saintly relic. The conviction that 
Britain lias no ease for refusing immediate self-government 
to India is rapidly gaining ground, and apart from the un¬ 
fairness of the verdict it is cutting clean across the growth 
of a better understanding between England and America. 

To come back to the point, why does Mr. Gandhi shun the 
Round 'fable Conference. I suggest it is because he knows he 
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could not carry his policy there: a discussion in which the 
Indian Princes, the Mohammedans, and other Indian Com¬ 
munities expressed their views would expose to the world how 
little substance there was in his scheme of a United India under 
the domination of an oligarchy of Hindu politicians. When the 
idea of the Conference was mooted a year ago, the Congress 
papers under Gandhi's influence declared it was a trap. Why 
should open discussion be a trap, except to people who dare 
not face the light? It is pretty clear that Mr. Gandhi s reputa¬ 
tion as a saint would not carry him very far in this Conference. 
Is he a saint? Lord Zetland, who as Governor of Bengal 
showed an intense sympathy with Indian ways of thought, 
declared in a public speech lately that Mr. Gandhi was a 
spurious saint. I know Mr. Gandhi to be a most agreeable man 
to talk to, full of humour, and vivacity; but that does not 
make him a saint. He is a resolute ascetic, and so are many 
thousands of Indian fakirs; and no man can foretell what he 


will do at any moment. He has derided English medical men, 
but when he suffered from appendicitis he submitted to an 
operation by the Civil Surgeon of Poona, and Colonel Maddoeks, 
I.M.S., saved his life with wonderful skill. He inveighs against 
modern civilization, but uses the motor-car, the telegraph, wire¬ 
less, and the Press for the propagation of his views. A writer in 
The Times argued this point with judicial clearness. He said: 

Mr. Gandhi preaches non-violence; but he has admitted 
with a rather cynical frankness that his preachings ere now 
have led and may lead again to deeds ol horror. He has 
dubbed the British Government ‘Satanic'; but he offers 
peace to Lord Irwin at the price of halving the land tax, 
abolishing the salt tax, and similar financial impractica¬ 
bilities. A saint, however simple and sincere, is not ordinarily 
satisfied by a cash settlement with Satan. Has Mr. Gandhi 
‘got away with’ saintship and sincerity by the simple process 
of perpetually proclaiming himself saintly and sincere / or, 
has the simple saint of yesterday become the crafty char¬ 


latan of to-day ? 


You may say that is more than enough about Mr. Gandhi : 
what about Dominion Status and ‘the weakness ol Lord 
Irwin’? The publication of the Government of India dispatch 
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will have opened the eyes of Lord Irwin’s critics to the fact 
that he has not been the blind dupe of the extremist section 
of Indian agitators. Lord Irwin used the phrase Dominion 
Status in his proclamation of October 31, 1929, and in the 
turmoil which learned lawyers have raised over this ambiguous 
term, the main purport of that proclamation has been com¬ 
pletely overlooked. Let me recall to you the circumstances. 

It was the Viceroy’s duty to announce to the people of India 
the decision which the British Cabinet (with the assent, be it 
remembered, of the other leaders) had just formed that the 
new Constitution should include the Indian States. This new 
factor would quite clearly interpose a considerable delay before 
the necessary legislation could pass through Parliament. 
Clamorous agitation had been set on foot for the immediate 
grant of self-government. It is perfectly clear from the Vice¬ 
roy's announcement that the British Government was not to 
be misled or influenced by this clamorous agitation. But speak¬ 
ing for that Government he said (I quote his words): ‘I am 
authorized on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state 
clearly that in their judgement it is implicit in the Declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, 


as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ 
I suggest that it is fair to interpret this phrase as meaning, in 
common usage, the ultimate goal is Dominion Status. 

Now, many complications arise in the affairs of the British 


Empire, and it is unfortunate that quite recently South Africa 
has claimed that Dominion Status in her ease carries the right 


of secession from the Empire: and it is perhaps still more 
unfortunate that certain Indian politicians, hearing of this 
claim, hasten to include this claim in their definition of Domi¬ 
nion Status for India. It is quite worth while to take this point 
seriously, for when the British Government in 1919 started out 
to convert India from an autocracy to a democracy they then 
chose their words with care, and they announced their intention 
to guide India in ‘the progressive realization of responsible 
Government in British India as an integral part of the Empire’. 
There was no idea then that the new Government of India 
should have the right of secession from the British Empire. 


And yet some of these politicians in India assert that they will 
accept no Constitution which does not carry this right. ^ 
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Let me quote the words of the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, 
in a speech before the East India Association. Speaking of 
Dominion Status, he said: ‘One aspect of it has for some years 
been accepted not only as essential, but as forming the very 
bond and cement of the Commonwealth . . . the right of seces¬ 
sion. The question then is: Do the Simon proposals tend to 
give the people of India this power? If not', lie went on, 
‘they are a violation of the clearly enunciated purpose of His 
Majesty's Government and are not entitled even to ordinary 
consideration at their hands.’ The Simon Report has been 
violently condemned in India, but most violently by men who 
boast that they have not read it. Here you have a reasoned 
opposition by a man who has rendered good service to the 
Empire, notably in the difficult position of Indian representa¬ 
tive in South Africa—a man who has the high honour of being 
a member of His Majesty's Privy Council; and a member of 
the select group of Companions of Honour. He carries weight 
in India also, for he is the President of the Servants of India 
Society, and in the election to that post he was preferred to 


Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Sastri’s remarks on the defence of India also deserve 
notice. He criticizes the British Government for their omission 
to train up Indian officers to high command, and argues that, 
during the period necessary to indianize the Army completely, 
the British soldiers should be placed at the disposal of an Indian 
Minister on occasions of grave internal disorder. The Simon 
Commission decline to contemplate this possibility, but Mr. 
Sastri holds that the British authorities are precluded from 


adopting this attitude ‘by reason of the persistent neglect of 
an important duty during a long series of years’. 

Here we see the legal mind at work. You have your rejoinders 
and your estoppels, as though the risks and dangers of the 
administration of an Empire of 300,000,000 people can wait 
while an argument is nicely weighed in a Court of Law. Mr. 
Sastri, Mr. Gandhi, and many other political leaders have lived 
to old age under the protection of British courts of law, and it 
appears to be impossible for them to appreciate that the Border 
tribesmen such as the Afridis do not recognize legal documents 
and pleadings. 

Mr. Gandhi, when this was pointed out to him reeen >, 
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replied:‘Iam not afraid of the Border tribes. I will conquer 
them with love.’ And again: ‘I would introduce the spinning 
wheel among the Afghan tribes, and thus prevent them from 
attacking the Indian territories. I feel that in their own way 
the tribes are God-fearing people.’ I think it is perfectly true 
that Mr. Gandhi is not afraid of the Afridis, for he is a very 
stout-hearted gentleman, and afraid of nothing; but when he 
talks, as he often does, of loving his European brother, his 
remarks are frequently followed by an outburst of hate on the 
part of his followers, who perversely misinterpret his doctrines: 
and I much fear that the Afridis also would fail to catch his 
meaning aright. Our memories have been so shattered and con¬ 
fused by the Great War that it is with difficulty that any of us 
can recollect that, six months after the Armistice, the Afghan 
army attacked the Indian frontier. This was, however, quite 
a serious affair for India, for we had to put into the field against 
the Afghans an army very nearly equal to the whole strength 
of the Indian Army to-day. And a point which is little known 
is that the population of these frontier Pathans is estimated at 
over 5,000,000 and approaches the total of the whole population 
of Afghanistan. As a rule there is considerable hostility between 
one tribe and another, but it is not safe to assume that they 
could not be induced to sink their jealousies and join in a con¬ 
certed movement. 

Is it possible for the British Government to surrender into 
other hands the protection of the people of India from these 


dangerous neighbours ? 

Some years ago I was in the Fort at Delhi, and I saw a party 
of Border tribesmen walk into the Museum there. I followed 
to see what attracted them, and I presently pointed out to them 
the portraits of the Moghul Emperors Baber, Akbar, Aurangzeb. 
This did not interest them at all, and I said : ‘ In the corner over 
there is Nadir Shah.’ ‘Nadir Shah, Nadir Shah,’ they all 
shouted, ‘let. us see Nadir Shah.’ How many in this highly 
educated audience are thrilled by the name of Nadir Shah? 
And yet amongst these illiterate tribesmen it has been handed 
down in oral tradition for two hundred years. And why? 
Because he came from Afghanistan, defeated the finest armies 
that India could put in the field, and burned and sacked and 


looted Delhi. 
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Our Hindu friends are apt, I submit, to undervalue the power 
of Islam. To them the history of India is recorded in her 
temples, and they themselves claim that they prefer thought 
to action. It is a curious fact that for the history of India in 
previous centuries we have to go to Mohammedan historians, 
for no general history written by a Hindu has been preserved. 
This fact perhaps contributes to the difficulties which the 
Hindu politician experiences in estimating the strength of the 
political currents in the world to-day. Thirty years ago we 
heard a good deal of the Pan-Turanian movement, and the 
Pan-Islamic movement; but these names would scarcely be 
recognized in India. The Turkish Revolution before the \\ar 
produced Enver Bey, who attained some distinction during the 
war. When his name was scarcely known in Europe, the chief¬ 
tain of a mountainous region on the Baluchistan border showed 
me his youngest son whom he had named Enver after this 


revolutionary hero. 

Let us correlate these facts: 

Suppose India receives Dominion Status with the right of 
secession from the British Empire. Will not this necessarily 
confer on each Province the right of secession from India ! The 
three Provinces on the North-West Frontier, the Punjab, Sind, 
and the North-West Frontier Province, have a large Moham¬ 
medan preponderance. Suppose they secede together ! Is it 
not clear that the road will be open to a new Nadir Shah, or 
Enver Bey? And can the British Government with honour 
expose the humble millions of the Indian peasantry to these 


dangers? . 

The Simon Report makes proposals for the defence ol the 

Frontier by the Indian Army under British control. Mr. Sastri 
objects in these words: ‘The Commissioners in depriving India 
for all time of the means of defending herself have denied her 
the power of exercising the right of secession, and thus ruled 
out the possibility of her ever attaining Dominion Status. 

It is true that the Simon Report has not specifically discusser 
this point, or indeed referred at all to the term Dominion Status, 
but does any one suppose that Sir John Simon in this most 
comprehensive and able State document forgot to mention 1 
Is it not the more reasonable view to take that the Commission 
regard their scheme as the most practical stage to rccommcnt 


H 
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for the attainment of the ideal adopted and proclaimed by 
Parliament in 1917? To do justice to Mr. Sastri, I should add 
that at the close of the discussion to which I have referred he 
expressed his willingness, if necessary, to shed the views he had 
stated ‘in the cause of reconciliation and peace, for our dearest 
convictions are nothing by the side of the good of India and 
the good of Great Britain'. There is indeed augury of good hope 
in these words, and in similar incidents of Indian administra¬ 
tion in the past. 

I referred earlier to a decision of the British Cabinet that 
at the Round Table Conference there should be present mem¬ 
bers of all three English political parties. When this decision 
was cabled to India the leaders of the Indian Liberal or Moder¬ 
ate Party issued a manifesto that this was a breach of faith, and 
they would not attend the Conference unless the English mem¬ 
bers were taken from the Labour Party. When no notice was 
taken of this manifesto, and the decision of the Government 
was announced to the House of Commons, the Moderate 
politicians withdrew their opposition. To those who have had 
no experience of handling affairs in the East, this incident 
should afford ground for valuable thought. We arc apt in this 
country to regard ourselves as strong-willed people who will not 
suffer themselves to be bluffed and bullied. It is curious that 
a very different estimate is held abroad on the Continent, in the 
United States, and in India. And we must recognize that it is 
specially difficult for a Labour Government to demonstrate the 
error of this prevalent misconception. Events in Palestine, 
Egypt, and Cyprus have in fact produced signs, if only on a 
small scale, that the vertebra is in process of growth. Can an 
embryo organism stand the strain of this vast Indian problem ? 
We shall learn as we see how the Round table Conference is 

handled. 

The Simon Report indeed shows in every paragraph the 
justice of the claim of the Commission that what they have put 
forward has been written in a spirit of genuine sympathy with 
the people of India, and of lofty detachment from the minor 
movements which rullle the surface of that great country. We 
are sometimes asked to believe that the country is convulsed 
with revolutionary ardour. We have recently been advised by 
Sir James Jeans to express all our ideas in terms of mathema- 
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tical concepts. Let us see it' we can apply this advice. It was 
announced recently in the House of Commons that some 25,000 
people have gone to prison in this Indian revolution, and we can 
take the average period at four months. In a mathematical 
concept the revolution means that one per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion has gone to prison for one day. It is deplorable that so 
many persons should have been so inconvenienced, and it is 
specially sad that women have been led by their belief in Mr. 
Gandhi as a saint to join this movement. It is for this reason that 
I have laid stress on the facts of Ills career in the hope that you 
will help to shatter what to me is a mischievous fiction. IIow* 
ever, so far as the revolution is concerned, if we compare the 
measures that are regularly taken to preserve order in the 
countries of Europe, it is clear, I suggest, that the British 
Government in India is not yet at the end of its resources; and 
when some of our American critics accuse that Government of 
atrocities, we can afford to smile at the zeal which confounds 
the mote and the beam. 

There are other points that deserve mention. I would put 
first of all the question of the Franchise. This is rather a tech¬ 
nical matter and is always unattractive, but none the less it is 
fundamental to the soundness of the whole superstructure. 
The British Government hitherto has made it one of its chief 
preoccupations to protect the peasant and the labourer; and if 
the British Government now relinquishes its power of inter¬ 
vention between the rich and the poor and between the power¬ 
ful and the weak, it is in duty bound to provide the poor and 
the weak with some means of defending themselves. They 
require the vote not so much as an instrument for political 
education (in the words of the Commission), but as a weapon 
of self-defence. The Commission have recommended that a new 


Franchise Committee should work out the details of the fran¬ 
chise system that should replace the existing limited franchise 
of 3 percent, of the population. They wish the number of voters 
to be raised to 10 per cent., but they recognize that the enlarged 
electorate would still represent the domination ol a privileged 
oligarchy. Certain Indian politicians have suggested adult 
suffrage. The Commission reject this proposal on the ground 
that no machinery exists or can be devised to record 100 , 000,000 
votes of an almost illiterate electorate. 
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But supposing these 100,000,000 illiterates were divided into 
groups of 100, who were each to elect a spokesman ; you would 
then have only 1,000,000 voting spokesmen. When a railway 
is being built or a great canal is being dug, it is impossible to 
pay the thousands of labourers individually, and they are 
grouped into gangs, each of which has a headman who speaks 
for them This system of representation in daily life is thoroughly 
well understood in India. This idea of voting by delegation does 
not appear to have been placed before the Commission ; and yet 
in this device may be found the ultimate safety of the masses, 
■md the firmest foundation for the political institutions of the 
new India. Obviouslv there must he difficulties to be overcome 
in the organization of this novel system, but men who ten, years 
organized for the first time the registration of 0,000,000 
voters assure me that the difficulties can be surmounted. And 
one argument in its favour that strongly appeals to me is that 
bv this device women can exercise their influence without 
undergoing the hurly-burly of the polling booth. Tins point 
will be specially appreciated by those classes which maintain 
the purdah system. If any of you arc interested in this question 
of Franchise; may I suggest that you read the references to ,t in 
the Report of the India Committee of the ltoyal Empire Society. 

The next point that I commit to your attention relates to the 
Indian Princes. The Commission came to the conclusion that, 
if India is to have equal status with the other members of the 
liritish Commonwealth, it must enter as a Federation speaking 
with one voice, just as the great Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
, South Africa, are a Federation of the constituent States 

This conch.. perhaps appears to you to be obvious, but ■ 

fact there are many complications, and our friends the Indian 
politicians do not welcome this solution at all. Some of then, 
go so far as to wish to abolish the Indian States regardless of the 
treaties which they hold with the British Crown. When you 
remember that many of the States have mimes of eir ow,, 
and that the States jointly have a population of 70,000,000 
people, some of the most martial races in India one can under¬ 
stand one reason why the extremist politician demands that he 
should have full control of the British Army ■» India ; one of the 
demands on which the people of Kngland would not permit any 

Government to yield. 
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Then there is the question of British trade and industry. 
There has been wild talk in some quarters of the repudiation of 
the National Debt, and of the confiscation of private enterprises. 
Perhaps the most ominous words used were contained in a letter 
which Mr. Gandhi sent to the Nciv York World, printed in 
January 1930. I quote two sentences verbatim: 

It should be remembered that there arc always under any 
foreign Government obligations incurred and concessions 
granted which are in no way in the interest of the country 
concerned, and arc indeed often hostile to it. these can never 
be acknowledged by successors who are free to examine such 
obligation and concession. 

O 


This bears a very close resemblance to the language habitu¬ 
ally used by the Soviet Government. In fact there can be little 
doubt that these extravagant threats have exercised an 
influence on the Government of India dispatch; for, written 
some three months after the Simon Report, it is apparently 
designed to support that Report in all essential points, and to 
strengthen any weak points. The dispatch does not indeed say 
so in plain words and lays perhaps undue emphasis on iotas of 
divergence; but when we find that the purposes to be safe¬ 
guarded by Ilis Majesty’s Government are summarized as 
defence, foreign relations, internal security, financial obligations, 
financial stability, protection of minorities, and of the rights of 
services recruited by the Secretary of State, and the prevention 
of unfair economic and commercial discrimination, we may rest 
secure that the lessons of the recent violent agitation have 


been laid to heart. . . ..... 

Of these essential purposes one in particular makes little 

appeal to the ordinary observer: financial stability What 
does that mean? Well, suppose the Indian rupee follows the 
course of the German mark. The extreme politician tu.Iks o 
abolishing the main sources of public revenue, and of setting up 
the most advanced systems of education and social service 
It is inevitable that with the destruction of India s credit the 
whole social structure must collapse. Is this country prepared 
to be responsible for the spread of ruin and disorder amongst 
300,000,000 of our fellow-subjects ? And are wc to be spell¬ 
bound and swept off our feet by the glamour of beautiful 
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sentiments ? If we believe that the welfare of India is linked 
indissolubly with the progress of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations we may recall some lines of poetry now out of 

fashion: 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides, and tho' 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


There are two ways in which to conclude a summary of these 
great problems, and I will put them before you in brief quota¬ 
tions. Mr. Sastri ended his paper by saying: ‘ In fact, by refusing 
the greater part of the demands made by educated Indians, the 
report has added to the causes of contention. To flout the 
intelligentsia while satisfying the Princes, the British, the 
minority communities, and tlie Services is to involve Britain 
and India in strife, of which no one can sec the end.' In the 
subsequent discussion two Mohammedan gentlemen took up 
this challenge, and one asked Mr. Sastri: II you exclude from 
the intelligentsia the British, the Princes, the Minorities, and 

the Services, who then is left?’ 

Mv other quotation will be from the wise and healing words 

of Sir John Simon : 


The attitude which the Indian takes up on a given matter 
is largely governed by consideration of his self-respect. It is 
;i great deal more than a personal feeling: it is the claim of 
the Hast for the recognition of status. While the experienced 
Indian Member of the Services will admit the benefits of the 
British Raj, and realize the difficulties in the way of complete 
self-government: while the member of a minority community 
putting the safety of his community first will stipulate for 
safeguards; and while the moderate may look askance at 
extremist methods which he will not openly denounce, all 
alike are in sympathy with the demand for equal status with 
the European, and proclaim their belief in self-determination 
for India. Success can only be achieved by sustained good 
will and co-operation both between the great religious com- 
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munities of India which have so constantly been in conflict, 
and between India and Britain. For the future of India 
depends on the collaboration of East and West, and each 
has much to learn from the other. 

And for my last words I borrow again: this time from a 
valuable review by Sir Theodore Morison: 

There is that in English history which makes it impossible 
for us to hold another people in subjection against their will. 
We cannot go back on our past: we cannot disown the best 
of English thought and the most significant contribution that 
England has made to civilization. Because the Simon Report 
combines a love of liberty with a realization of practical diffi¬ 
culties it is in the best tradition of English statesmanship. 
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